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assembly, to which the members went as delegates charged with
safeguarding the rights of the separate sovereign governments
that sent them. Like ambassadors, they owed their first duty to
their sovereigns. The Confederation was a league of sovereigns,
not quite a sovereign itself.

Coming to Philadelphia, the majority of the delegates had
encountered in the foremost men of the Convention a set of
political Ideas for which they were unprepared by experience or
reflection. Franklin, who had in effect represented the whole of
America so many years in Europe, felt himself a citizen of the
whole United States, as indeed of the world, though he had been
bom in Boston and now lived in Philadelphia. Washington,
during his years as leader of the allied American armies, had
learned to think of himself as primarily an American who hap-
pened to be a Virginian, and as "a Citizen of the great republic
of humanity at large." Wilson had lived for twenty-three years
in Scotland before he came t'o Pennsylvania, and Hamilton fifteen
ia the Leeward Islands before he came to New York. Neither of
them had developed exclusive affections for the state in which he
lived as an American. Madison, bom and bred a Virgin! an, had
begun his studies in history and government during his years at
Princeton, had confirmed his reading by experience in the Vir-
ginia assembly and in Congress^ and had brought all his learning
and observation to bear on the political circumstances of the
entire country, especially the defects of the Confederation, The
venerable Franklin, the massive Washington, the brilliant and
speculative Wilson, Hamilton, and Madison, joined with several
others of foresight and courage, had been bound to have an
effect on the body of the delegates, The Virginia plan, ready
for discussion when the Convention met, had furnished powerful
guidance during the fateful first two weeks of their deliberations.
But as the days went on, the more sectional delegates were
increasingly alarmed by the threat of the Virginia plan to the
separate interests of the individual states. Though they were
unable to stop its march, they managed to modify some of its
provisions. The one thing to which they were most vigorously
opposed, proportional representation in the Senate as well as in
the first branch of the national legislature, was carried against
them. In this the delegates from the dissenting states saw a threat
so alarming that they gathered their forces and struck back with